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deal of space to arguments in favor of the trustworthiness of 
the natural sciences, and some even to arguments in favor of 
their sole trustworthiness; and he devotes a good deal of space 
to the theory of Ethics. But in treating of both these subjects, 
the confusion of thought of which I have spoken prevents his 
discussion from having much, if any, value except by way of 
mere suggestion. Especially with regard to the theory of Ethics, 
he fails to distinguish the most different propositions from one 
another, so that his statements of principles are full of inconsis- 
tencies. The three principles upon which he seems to insist 
most clearly and consistently are: That a great many different 
goods are attainable in human life; that, whenever anyone en- 
joys anything, an intrinsic good exists; and that we ought not 
to pursue any one good, if its attainment is incompatible with 
that of a greater balance of good. And it should be noticed that 
this last principle is inconsistent with that which he seems to 
declare to be the fundamental principle of a true Ethics : namely, 
that nobody is under any obligation to do any action or to pursue 
any end which he does not himself see to be good. 

The book contains besides a great deal of matter which does 
not seem to have any direct bearing on its main subject — the 
enumeration of goods. Part of this matter is introduced by way 
of remarks on the various human activities, which Mr. Santayana 
is analyzing with a view otpointing out their merits and defects ; 
but a great deal of it relates to a subject in which he seems to 
be particularly interested, namely, the primitive origins of the 
various human activities. On this subject, as throughout the 
book, Mr. Santayana makes a great many scattered remarks, 
which are certainly "suggestive," and perhaps (as he himself 
declares to be his object) "stimulating," but what he says seems 
to be always mixed with a great deal that is definitely errone- 
ous, and always imbedded in a mass that is greatly wanting in 
clearness. 

Edinburgh. G. E. Moore. 

The Finality of the Christian Religion. By George Bur- 
man Foster, Professor of the Philosophy of Religion in the 
University of Chicago. Decennial Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1906. Pp. 518. 
This volume should have been called Volume I, as it is but 

the critical part of a work of which the constructive part is to 
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appear soon. Lacking the explanatory number, the title is 
somewhat misleading, since the reader expects positive teach- 
ing, and finds only historical survey and destruction of the 
strongholds of dogma, with but little constructive) argument. 
If, however, the reader keeps in mind that here the way is 
being cleared of presuppositions preparatory to working out 
a conception of God and of Christ which shall satisfy the emo- 
tional and religious demands of the modern scientific man, he 
begins to appreciate the fact that the work is perhaps unique 
and is certainly a most significant expression of the new attitude 
of the highest religious thought of to-day. 

Above the wrangles of heresy trials and above the noisy as- 
severations of a ministry which endeavors vainly to convince 
the modern age that the old religion and the new science can 
somehow be patched into a seamless whole, we hear now and 
then a voice which dares to proclaim a progressive religion. 
We find now and then a mind clear enough to see the inherent 
antagonism between the dynamic and static views of life and 
religion, honest enough to admit it, and religious enough to 
devote all its strength to the creation of a new concept of reli- 
gion, and especially of God and his relation to man. Such a 
spirit makes itself evident in the pages of this book, which is 
notable, not for the fact that it accepts and delights in the 
latest work in science and philosophy, but in that it cannot 
satisfy itself with those results alone and let the religious in- 
terest drop into the background. It must, rather, make the 
two interpenetrate and fuse until the cold world of modern 
science and philosophy has once more become a world of values, 
of personality, of God. To be sure, we get only glimpses of 
this outcome in the present volume, as the author proceeds on 
his critical way; but they are hints so tremendous in their 
implications, that they arouse the liveliest curiosity as to the 
positive treatment soon to be forthcoming. 

Let us summarize briefly the work. The title, "The Finality 
of the Christian Religion," states a paramount issue, that is, 
whether Christianity is an absolute religion which can never 
be superseded, or whether, since development is the universal 
law, it, too, must not pass away. To solve this problem, we 
must first be able to state what the essential of Christianity is, 
and this involves first a study of its historical aspects. We 
must, secondly, determine the relation between the historical 
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or existential judgment so reached and the value judgment, 
and must show that the value judgment has universal validity. 
This is of primary importance. 

The author accordingly goes on to show that Christianity 
in its historical aspect of authority-religion, has been completely 
disarmed. On all the points of inspiration of the Bible, miracle, 
prophecy, the transcendence of God, and the substantiality of 
the soul, it stands defenceless before the science and criticism 
of the day. Is then any religion left, and what is its finality? 

This introduces the question of the test of value. The worth 
of a thing may be judged either from its origin, its cause, or 
from its end, purpose, or use. Authority-religion judged Chris- 
tianity on the score of its origin, arguing that because its origin 
is divine, Christianity itself is divine also. 

But now science declares that this origin is not divine; 
therefore is Christianity as authority-religion condemned before 
the court of reason. Pseudo-science or naturalism next steps 
in, and, agreeing with authority-religion that value is known 
from origin, it ends the matter to its own satisfaction with the 
statement that since religion originated in lowly form, there- 
fore it is worthless. 

In opposition to both of these, the author cites teleology as 
maintaining that value depends upon the end sought, and not 
upon origin, and that naturalism is as great a foe to progress 
as is authority-religion, since it subsumes the world under the 
concept of cause and effect alone, and admits no value judgment. 
It fails to distinguish description from explanation, and as- 
sumes that because it traces a series back for a distance, the 
first of the series is explained, whereas it is still mysterious. 
Similarly, it fails to see that cause and effect may be but the 
outside of which teleology is the inside, and that science itself 
is but a creation of the human spirit, and not a self-dependent 
thing. True science, says teleology, must grant mystery, de- 
pendence and teleology as possibilities, and must admit that the 
other sides of the human spirit can find as complete satisfaction 
in the universe as does the intellectual side in science. Among 
such needs is the assurance of a great and good Being. 

The same conflict between the concepts of causation and 
teleology appears in the moral sphere; for if, as naturalism 
maintains, man is the product of heredity and environment 
alone, then the heart of the moral problem is gone. But this 
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view ignores man's reflective power, which makes him more 
than a mere phenomenon. If man were only a phenomenon, 
he could not know phenomena. He must also be a noumenon, 
a willing, originative being, in order to build up for himself the 
world of history, thus creating the eternal truth, beauty, and 
goodness which are eternity. So far did Kant carry us in op- 
position to naturalism, but no further; for this is far from 
showing that morality is specifically Christian or that Chris- 
tianity is final. Here, then, the author goes on. 

To naturalism Jesus is the product of his environment; but 
the facts do not seem entirely to justify this assumption. His 
originality defies reduction to the environmental factors, and 
demands our recognition of a creative factor in him which has 
no causal explanation. Science itself, since it admits anew to-day 
the "possibility of variations or of a principle of progress, must 
admit such a possibility, and so cannot contradict the value 
judgment that Jesus is uplifted above the relativity of customary 
cause and effect. It is not hostile to the most recent biological 
science to assume the introduction of a new force; nor from 
the standpoint of eternity, or of the value judgment, is it of 
importance whether this force comes at an early or late time 
historically. The culmination of a symphony is not the last 
note. Jesus is the culmination, the living principle, of Chris- 
tianity. 

Is Jesus, then, the finality of religion? To answer this ques- 
tion, we must ask ourselves, "Who was Jesus?" Approaching 
the matter from the historical side, the author in a masterly 
summary of the work accomplished by the higher criticism, 
reaches the conclusion that there remains to us from the past 
no more than traditions of Jesus which reflect only the faith 
of the early Christians and Christ's own attitude on certain 
points. He thinks that Christ held the views of his time on 
such matters as cosmology, demons, miracles, and the speedy 
end of the world; and that probably he believed he was the 
Messiah in a sense other than history has shown him to be. 
But if Jesus was limited in knowledge, what effect has it upon 
our attitude towards him? Only this — that we recognize that 
thus Jesus could best make intelligible his relation to God; 
that in this way he could best sustain his own heart and the 
courage of his disciples; that thus alone could he exalt suffer- 
ing and service over the materialism and success which were the 
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•standard of his time. But Jesus himself still remains in the 
fulness and beauty of his personality. 

Still, once more we must ask, "Who was this Jesus? Was 
Tie interested in the life of his time? Can he direct us in our 
■daily living?" Most apologists have sought to answer these 
questions affirmatively; but once more we are compelled to 
say, "No," as we rebuild more carefully the conditions under 
which Jesus uttered the words that we believe he did utter. 
Not only had he no interest in science, but none in the indis- 
pensable forms of modern life — the family, education, govern- 
ment : such things were of no importance to him, and to imitate 
"his attitude towards them would mean the downfall of modern 
civilization. What then? Is it possible that to obey his will 
-may be toi disobey his words? That his view of the speedy end 
of the world led to this indifference, and that to him, as to us, 
the essential things are love and purity of mind ? 

In facing these questions, the author maintains that Jesus is 
first and last a personality, saving us by his living love, teach- 
ing us that we cannot learn from outside what good is, but 
must generate the good will from ourselves by seeking a per- 
sonal fellowship through love. "Faith in the infinite worth of 
the human personality in the sight of God — if there was any- 
thing new in the thought of Jesus, it was this." 

Was this faith justified? To Jesus God was his King, but 
most of all, his Father. How did Jesus reach such a faith? 
Given Jesus, the faith was inevitable. God must be at least 
the highest that Jesus could expect of man; at least he must 
be "like man as man ought to be," and especially as humanity 
showed itself in Christ's own nature. God is like Jesus — such 
is the assertion of faith even in the face of all the disillusionment 
■of modern science and criticism; for otherwise life is valueless, 
and personality of no account. 

But, we have still to ask, is this practical test a valid one? 
Is workability the test of truth? We must await the second 
-volume for the light it may throw on these points. 

Of the critical side of the work little need be said. The 
•demolishing of authority-religion is so completely done, even 
though so sympathetically, that it is small wonder the eccle- 
siastical press has devoted itself to the bitterest denunciation 
of the author. Nor is it entirely fair to criticise in a detailed way 
the constructive side; since the author hardly begins upon it 
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in this volume. At the same time, what little he does say raises 
certain questions for which one may fairly expect an answer. 

Perhaps the most fundamental of these is concerned with 
the statement that Jesus is an entirely new spiritual force, which 
statement is supported by the argument that the new evolution 
itself admits the principle of progress, of uncaused variations. 
But would not the further standpoint of science be that every 
genius, indeed, every individual, is such a new force, and that 
future geniuses will be as great as those past — nay, that they 
must be greater if thq principle of variation is really a principle 
of progress? 

Again the author says, "We say that it stands to reason that 
perfection can come only in the future, not in the past. But 
when we look at things sub specie etemitatis, no such signifi- 
cance attaches to past and future." Is not, however, perfection 
a term valid only in time? That is, does it not? imply a before? 
Surely it has been repeatedly shown that all attempts to attach 
predicates to infinity end logically in a negation of all predi- 
cates ; whereas if we seek a new eternity in time, once more 
there is time. Logical perfection and the syllogism are the 1 ' out- 
come of living. Our value judgment is another such outcome, 
and is it not inevitable that we shall judge as nearest perfec- 
tion the thing which most appeals to us? ' Is it conceivable that 
a progressive race shall forever assign the highest value to a 
personality developed under conditions that are less and less 
familiar, less and less adapted to the service of modern living? 

Two other problems that arise are those in connection with 
the concepts of God and of the infinite worth of personality. 
We admit to-day that reason is the child of living, and with 
this the converse — that whatever is the outcome of living must 
be reasonable in the end; that what life demands will find ulti- 
mately a rational explanation. Now, taking this truth, the 
author says that living demands a God-consciousness; there- 
fore there must be one. It demands an infinite worth for the 
personality; therefore that worth exists. 

Is not this a trifle hasty, however? Feeling must, indeed, 
be satisfied. But can we be so sure that the image which 
feeling attaches to its want truly represents that want? The 
whole progress of thought seems rather to be a process of cor- 
rection of the attempts of men to satisfy this deep, underlying 
instinct with a specific thing. From the primitive fetich to the 
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God of Kant ! Surely the idea of God will still alter as humanity 
does, and we can assert of him no invariable attributes, unless 
the human race has such. Personality? Why yes, if personality 
is the principle of growth of the human race from man-worni 
to divinity! If our living to-day demands the assumption of a 
God-consciousness and of an infinite worth for personality, then 
in the name of Kant and the modern pragmatists, let us as- 
sume them and be not ashamed! But let us hold them as 
assumptions, as working hypotheses, as faith; for how can we 
escape the conviction that after all they are but the objectifica- 
tion of our own present need? That they should be so does 
not, of course, invalidate their truth to us. It only keeps awake 
the question of their universal validity. It raises the problem 
of how development can be reconciled with finality, which is 
the great problem to be discussed by the author in his next 
volume. It raises also certain other questions connected with 
this, such as the characteristics of a growing God — his per- 
fection, omnipotence, omniscience, and all the other qualities 
which theology has always attributed to him. 

So we might go on raising questions. But enough has been 
said to show that in the volume under consideration one finds 
a combination of a genuinely philosophical and scientific temper 
with a warmth of religious feeling that makes the problems dis- 
cussed living issues, and that gives a reasonable ground for the 
hope that in his constructive treatment the author will find a 
satisfactory solution of the problem which he has set himself. 

Amy E. Tanner. 
Wilson College. 

Primitive Christian Education. By Geraldine Hodgson, 
B. A. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clarke, 1906. Pp. 287. 

So little has been written on this particular period of the his- 
tory of education, that this interesting contribution to the subject 
is especially welcome. 

The attitude of the early Christians towards education is here 
depicted with no slight skill, and a strong effort is made to vin- 
dicate them from the charges of contempt of learning and neg- 
lect of education which have been brought against them by 
certain writers. 

Miss Hodgson's main contention is that the primitive Chris- 
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